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THE HEART of the Gospel is love, expressed 
over and over in many and wondrous ways. The 
supreme act of love, of course, was God’s gift 
of his Son; and the Son insisted that his fol- 
lowers should be identified by their love for 
him and for each other. Our identification with 
him today is still best expressed by our loving 
concern for our fellow men. 

In what unique ways can United Presby- 
terian Women demonstrate this love in our 
world, in our time? As we gather for a great 
National Meeting, we shall be seeking our iden- 
tification with Him, desiring to learn what it is 
we are “called” to do as the people of God. 
The full strength of some 750,000 women of 
our organization could make a tremendous and 
dramatic impact for the Kingdom of love on 
earth! 

Shall we consider that by nature and func- 
tion and training we are well prepared to tackle 
the festering social sore of juvenile delinquency, 
its prevention as well as its cure? The scope 
of the problem and the opportunities for con- 
structive assistance present unlimited challenges 
to each of us to be about our Father’s business. 

In our Charter for Christian Action we 
agreed a plan of action was necessary to meet 
the “perplexity and perversity of youth without 
spiritual foundations,” acknowledging, albeit 
unwittingly, that the Church was also delin- 
quent in its responsibility to youth. 

This presents to us an opportunity for study- 
in-depth to be followed by action-through- 
understanding, and motivated by the command 
of our Lord to love one another as I have loved 
you. 





peli Fagg. 


Mrs. J. C. Piper, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of United Presbyterian Women, is Program 
Committee Chairman for the National Meeting. 
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The members of the Middle East Seminar were received by King Hussein in Amman, Jordan. 


yet eager and rapidly developing Middle East 
look through the eyes of those who call it home? 
To find out what constitutes a Christian perspec- PERSPECT] VE O f 
tive on the complex problems that trouble the / 
Middle East, last summer some twenty college 
and university students with their leaders spent THE MIDDLE E AST 
nearly two months in an unusual study and - 
travel experience called the Middle East Seminar. 
This was the second in a series of such 
people-to-people encounters sponsored by the 
{ 


| 
HOW DOES THE entangled, threatened, divided, A CHRISTIAN 
A 


Office of Student World Relations of the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 
The first took place in Brazil in the summer 
of 1959 around the meetings of the Presby- 
terian World Alliance. The third is planned for 
Ghana in West Africa this coming summer. 
Such study seminars are based on the con- 
viction that the personal encounters of individ- 
| ual Christians from many cultures will go far 
in the creation of mutual trust and understand- 
ing. They also provide an opportunity for stu- by Paul S. Kearns. 
dents to gain insight and understanding into % ; 





Western Area Secretary, Division of Higher Education, 


the mission of the Church in today’s world. Board of Christian Education. Mr. Kearns and his wife. Betty, 
os ; 5 : . . : accompanied the Presbyterian Church-sponsored student 
Jerusalem, Damascus, and Jericho are famil- study-tour to the Middle East last summer. 
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A study seminar for college and 
seminary students will be held in 
Ghana from June 26 to August 19, 
1961. The theme will be “Confront- 
ing the New Africa.” Leadership 
will be provided by prominent fig- 
ures in Church and Ghanaian 
national life and by the Student 
Christian Movement of Ghana: 


Inquiries should be addressed to: 
Miss Margaret Flory, Room 960, 


United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


Interviews with highly placed officials of Church and 
state contributed to the students’ new understanding. 


iar names to any Bible student. To the members 
of the Middle East Seminar they quickly become 
what they are today—real places in a modern 
world. They are, to be sure, a mixture of old 
and new, East and West. They have not lost 
their sacred significance as landmarks of the 
Holy Land, but they have gained a new signifi- 
cance. For all of their storied history, their 
Arabic-speaking citizens are twentieth century 
contemporaries of the English speaking citizens 
of Yonkers, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. 
This in itself is an important discovery to make. 
More important were the actual encounters 
with people. This was first of all to experience 
the gracious hospitality of a people whose cus- 
tomary word of welcome is an Arabic phrase 
meaning, “You have come to your own people 
—my house is your house.” It was, moreover, to 
find alert university students, Rafik, Lemia, 
Yusef, and Samir, as new Arab Christian friends. 
The King of Jordan, the President of Lebanon, 
the Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch, and 
highly placed officials of Church and state in 
several countries granted intetviews. The mission 
of the Church was constantly in evidence in the 
persons of national church leaders as well as 
fraternal workers from our own Church. 


A talented member of the seminar has an 
admiring audience fer his sketching. 


But study was at the heart and core of this 
experience. Many hours were spent in lectures 
and discussion, especially during the two weeks 
in Beirut and the nearly three weeks in Jeru- 
salem. Outstanding leaders and experts in many 
subjects gave freely of their time to give the 
seminar members understanding and insight into 
the Palestine question, the place of Arab nations 
in the international community, and the witness 
of Christians in an Islamic area. 

The students who participated paid their own 
way for the most part with some scholarship 
help and support from home churches. Included 
in the U.S.A. group were several international 
students who had been studying in this country. 
In the countries visited additional local students 
joined the group and shared in the study. In 
addition to the United States, the countries of 
India, the Republic of the Philippines, Sierra 
Leone, the United Arab Republic, Lebanon, 
Jordan, and Iran were represented by students 
in all or part of the Seminar. 

The student-to-student confrontations in Bible 
study, serious discussion, and recreation were 
perhaps the seminar’s most fruitful experiences 
in mutual understanding. The outstanding lec- 
tures, the visits to ancient sites of Biblical and 
historical interest, the worship experiences in 
places of deep spiritual meaning to all Christians 
were memorable highlights and experiences. 

Those who joined the Middle East Seminar 
opened a door on understanding. From this and 
many similar experiences in which students 
joined hands in service and study around the 
world will surely come fresh appraisal of today’s 
world and new dedication to the life and the 
mission of the Church. 
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Thank Offering materials: 

Handles for a Great Design, a 
slide set on the Thank Offering 
projects. Inquire from your pres- 
byterial, or your Area office. 

“O Love That Wilt Not Let Me 
Go,” a Thank Offering service. 
Program XII in One Calling, also 
available (slightly adapted) from 
PDS at .05 each, 50 for 2.00, 100 
for 3.00. (Ready June 1.) 

Reprints of the article on pages 
15 through 18 may be ordered 
from PDS. Free, but order con- 
servatively! 

A number of articles on the va- 
rious projects have been published 
in CONCERN. Watch for additional 
articles. 

For specific material on the 
work of any one agency, consult 
the presbyterial secretary, or the 
Area secretary. 


Memo to retiring officers: Have 
you turned over to your successor 
your notebooks, outlines, all essen- 
tial materials, and briefed her on 
what has been done? 


Useful program resource: 
... Program VIII (in One Call- 
ing): December 1960 issue of So- 
cial Progress, especially the article 
“Religion in the Schools.” 
... Program IV: February 1961 
issue Of Social Progress, “Why I 
Sit In.” 

Single issues of Social Progress, 
PDS..25. 
... Circle study, One Thing Need- 
ful: May 1961 issue of /nterna- 
tional Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, “Families in Church and 
Home.” Your pastor or church 
school superintendent or your pub- 
lic library may have a copy. 


A National Missions or World 
Service Secretary with a yen to ex- 
periment will be interested in a 
new five minute, 7’ ips tape re- 
cording which can make National 
Missions come alive at your next 
meeting. The tape features a short 
explanation by Dr. Colston of the 
mission and importance of Knox- 
ville College and two selections by 
the Knoxville College Concert 
Choir. Photographs of Dr. Colston 
and the choir are sent with the 
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tape, which may be borrowed free 
of charge only from your National 
Missions Area Secretary. 

Write soon and ask to try this 
new tape recording with your asso- 
ciation or circle. Then, when you 
return the tape, let your area secre- 
tary know whether or not you have 
enjoyed this experience and felt 
that it helped your group to under- 
stand more clearly the challenge to 
the Church in this area of National 
Missions. Your comments and sug- 
gestions will be appreciated. 


A new leaflet, Scholarships and 
Educational Loans 1961, now 
available, lists the types of student 
financial aid available from the 
United Presbyterian Church for 
undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. For a copy, write the Office 
of Educational Loans and Scholar- 
ships, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 830 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7. 


“Every time I put a coin in the 
card, it brings closer one of my 
Christian sisters in another land,” 
said a local feliowship secretary. 
This is the whole meaning of the 
Fellowship of the Least Coin—an 
experience of sharing in fellow- 
ship, as women around the world 
give the “least coin” of their coun- 
try to be used for a common pur- 
pose. 

Do you need coin cards for this 
monthly sharing? Order from Miss 
Gertrude Seubold, Treasurer, Na- 
tional Executive Committee, Room 
1103, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27. Cost, each .13. 





Through These Hands is a visit on 
film to some of the important over- 
seas medical work being carried on 
by the United Presbyterian Church. 
As the viewer sees the varied and 
specialized medical services given 


bulletin board 


in these overseas hospitals through 
the dedicated men and women who 
serve there, the scope and quality 
of the work which United Presby- 
terians do comes alive. 

A guide with suggestions for var- 
ious ways to use the film effective- 
ly is included. 

You may borrow the film from 
your synod office, presbytery office 
or the presbytery chairman of 
Stewardship and Promotion. It is 
free. 


Planning to travel overseas? Write 
to Mr. John Rosengrant, Room 
985, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, outlining your proposed 
itinerary. He will send you infor- 
mation about the work of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
countries you plan to visit, provide 
an introduction to people overseas, 
suggest means of orientation, so 
that your trip may be as rewarding 
as possible. 


A grateful woman writes concern- 
ing her group’s Bible study, “...a 
genuine spiritual adventure. We 
voted to dispense with refreshments 
in order to avoid all distractions, 
as well as to save time for more 
meditation. We hope to leave our 
meetings with real spiritual uplift, 
rather than with the recipe for 
some refreshment served. The 
guide, In Him Was Life, is most 
helpful for women of varying abil- 
ities and interests.” 


PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
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IT IS GENERALLY considered important to pre- 
pare a child for a new baby months in advance. 
Even so one can never predict the reactions 
once the baby has arrived. But how do you 
prepare a dog for a new bird—particularly when 
the dog has had almost ten years of exclusive 
family attention? 

Sarah’s birthday money was used for a blue 
parakeet. Poor Tippy! “How can you do this 
to me?” his expression says to us. “It was a little 
different the year we had the cat and her five 
kittens. At least they were four footers. But a 
bird!” 

And so it is that our whole family goes out 
of its way these days to show extra love for 
Tippy. The slightest chirp sends him running 
to one of us. And who is to say that love does 
not beget love, even with a dog. After only a 
few days he now chooses to do his sleeping part 
of the time near the cage. Does he feel protective 
or is this a way to catch Sarah when she tends 
the bird? And on occasion he goes to Sarah’s 
room for his rest as if to say, “Though you 
have done this to me, I love you just the same.” 

This is quite typical of our family—and, we 





suspect, of yours. Somewhere beneath the sur- 
face lurks self-centeredness, as well as pride, 
hurt feelings, and resentment. But there is also 
love and loyalty, acceptance and forgiveness. 
This is the way God has dealt with our broken 
human situation. He loves, accepts, forgives; 
through Christ He has given this grace to us. 

We are grateful for the good days and the 
hard ones, the tensions and the joys. “Who left 
the saw out in the back yard to rust in the 
snow?” “Why does a gal deliberately tease her 
older brother? Just to watch his angry reac- 
tions?” “Who accepted too many commitments 
and indulged in too much procrastination so that 
this article is late for the editor?” 

But the evidences of growth are most precious. 

It was weeks before Christmas when a favorite 
aunt asked Sarah, “Have you got your Christmas 
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Lite WITH THE FRYES 


In God’s Family— 


Our Families Find Their Meaning 


list made, Sarah?” And quick as a flash came 
the reply, “Oh, yes, but I can’t show it to you 
for I am giving you and Mother the same thing.” 
Aunt Lena had to fish elsewhere for hints on 
what Sarah wanted. 

Another response came when we heard Peter 
report on his experience in “Canaveral Conver- 
sations,” one of the United Presbyterian voca- 
tional youth conferences held last summer. With 
dignity and poise he told of all that had meant 
so much to him in the explorations of the rel- 
evance of the Gospel to the space age. He had 
not learned many answers, but we could catch 
a new sense of appreciation for the good news 
and for his church, which has borne witness 
to it. 

Through the koinonia of the spirit in one’s 
family, in the congregation, and among Christian 
friends beyond it, life reaches out from the time, 
years ago, when we put up our first world map 
on the kitchen wall until very recently when 
six families of us had letters of friendship from 
four families in other parts of the world; from 
that time umil now, our minds and spirits have 
stretched in fellowship with part of God’s whole 
household. With our friends at home and with 
Mrs. Greiss and Susie in Cairo, Rosario and 
her husband in Manila, the Mattos in Brazil, 
the Griffiths in India, we rejoice in God’s won- 
derful gift of his Son. In his family our families 
find their meaning. 


by Shubert and Eva Frye 

The Fryes are co-authors of the circle study guide 
One Thing Needful. Mrs. Frye has been a frequent 
writer for the Christian Faith and Life Curriculum. 
Mr. Frye, formerly associate executive of the Synod 
of New York, is now Associate Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Church, Board of Na- 
tional Missions. 
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prepared 


by Carleton Mabee 


Dr. Mabee is Professor of Liberal Studies, Clarkson 
College of Technology, Potsdam, New York. He has 
won a Pulitzer Prize for his biography of Samuel F. B. 
Morse. He spent the summer of 1960 touring the South 
studying the sit-in movement. 


FIVE STUDENTS, four Negro, one white, met one 
Sunday morning on the steps of the library at 
Howard University in Washington, D.C. All 
were participants in the sit-in movement which 
has continued to sweep the South despite pre- 
dictions that it would die out as soon as social 
and economic pressures, as well as physical in- 
dignities imposed by hoodlums, had taken effect. 

Leader of the little group of five students 
on the library steps that Sunday morning was 
nineteen-year-old Dion Diamond, who says his 
whole life has been changed by participation 
in the non-violent sit-ins. Though the Howard 
students’ action has not always been outwardly 
church-related, in this case it was. From the 
campus the five students drove to Rockville, 
Maryland, one of the capital’s mushrooming 
suburbs. There they split up to visit three Negro 
Churches, two Methodist, one Baptist. 

A half-year of preparation had preceded their 
visit. Six months before, when a new restaurant 
of the Hi-Boy chain opened on the highway in 
a Negro neighborhood of Rockville, a Negro 
mother had taken her children there for a meal 
and had been refused service. Word spread, and 
the Montgomery county branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People began negotiations for desegregation of 
the restaurant. After months passed without suc- 
cess, the N.A.A.C.P. encouraged Howard stu- 
dents to lead a sit-in demonstration at the res- 
taurant. On this Sunday morning the matter was 
to be put up to the congregations of the Negro 
churches. 
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At the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church the minister, Cecil Bishop, told his peo- 
ple that Diamond had a “very, very important” 
announcement to make. Diamond then stepped 
up into the pulpit. . He urged the church 
people to participate in a sit-in at the Hi-Boy 
restaurant that afternoon. He invited them to 
come to the Baptist Church at two o'clock to 
plan the demonstration. “This movement is 
strictly passive resistance,” he warned. “You 
must come prepared to suffer verbal and physi- 
cal insults, to be arrested.” 

By two o'clock that afternoon about fifty per- 
sons of all ages had gathered in the basement 
which housed the Baptist church. .. . 

After some moments of confusion the twenty 
five who were really prepared to take part in 
the sit-in, all dressed in their Sunday best, quietly 
left the church. They proceeded to the Hi-Boy 
restaurant some blocks away. One group, led by 
Diamond, had no trouble getting admitted to 
the restaurant’s doughnut shop. They occupied 
all the stools at the counter and waited in vain 
to be served. The other group, led by Pastor 
Bishop, approached the main section of the res- 
taurant, but at the door were turned away by 
the manager. 

A number of police cars promptly drove up. 
Their occupants talked quietly with Mr. Bishop; 
everyone was tense, but restrained. When the 
manager asked the demonstrators to leave, they 
refused. He then went to the police station to 
swear out warrants for their arrest. While he 
was gone, Mr. Bishop, after getting a “no ob- 
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jection” from the police, led his group to seats 
in the main part of the restaurant. When the 
manager returned with the warrants, the police 
arrested the twenty-five sitters for trespassing. 
Throughout, they treated the demonstrators re- 
spectfully; they permitted some of them to drive 
to the station in their own cars. At the station 
they were all registered, photographed, finger- 
printed, and released on bail. For most of the 
church people, this was their first experience 
involving arrest. “We were all nervous,” Mr. 
Bishop said later. 

Some of the older members of the Negro 
community expressed doubts about the demon- 
strations. ““Why are you disturbing us?” an eld- 
erly churchman asked one of the students. “All 
my life colored and white have lived together 
peacefully in Montgomery county.” “You have 
lived peacefully, but you have not lived together,” 
the student replied. Nevertheless, nearly all the 
Rockville Negroes admired those who were will- 
ing to sit-in or picket; the demonstrations united 
the Negro community as never before. 

The white community was divided on the sit- 
in demonstrations. A Baptist minister who said 
he believed integration would come peacefully 
in another generation insisted that the sitters 
were hurting their cause by “pushing too fast.” 
But another Baptist minister devoted a sermon 
to the situation: the protest, he told his con- 
gregation, was not more radical or undignified 
than was Jesus’ overturning the tables of the 
money changers in the temple, or Jeremiah’s 
running naked through the streets in protest 
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against Israel’s foreign policy. “I do not intend 
to patronize the Hi-Boy restaurant so long as 
it will not let my good friend Cecil Bishop go 
there with me,” he said. At least two white 
congregations sent letters to the restaurant’s 
management protesting its segregation policy. 

Fifteen days after the sit-in was launched, 
the owner of the Hi-Boy chain announced at 
the urging of the Rockville mayor and council 
he had decided to open the doors to all. “We 
should have done it long ago,” he added. Among 
the factors helping to produce his decision, sit-in 
leaders feel, were the nearly complete unity 
achieved by the Negro community, the sympathy 
expressed for the sitters by some white church 
people, the apparent reduction of the restaurant’s 
business. . . . The mayor expressed his apprecia- 
tion for the moderation displayed on both sides, 
Mr. Bishop praised the police for their courtesy, 
and the attorney for the restaurant asked that 
the trespassing charges against the twenty-five 
sitters be dropped. 

The demonstrators recognize that they are 
participating in “one of the great revolutions 
in history,” to use Mr. Bishop’s phrase, and 
that in the process they are creating a new, 
bolder image of the Church. It might well be 
that in the future one of the best recommenda- 
tions for a churchman—Negro, and perhaps 
white too—will be that he has been arrested 
during a sit-in. After all, some of the most 
powerful Christian witness has come from men 
and women who have been arrested for their 
convictions. 


The June-July Special VATIONAL MEETING 
issue of CONCERN will be a KEEPSAKE issue 
You will want ut for current and permanent reference 
Is your subscription in order? 
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Seventh in Series, 
“Understanding Groups at Work” 


by Eli F. Wismer 


The Rev. Mr. Wismer is in the Office of Study and 
Research, Board of Christian Education, 


IMAGINE YOURSELF in a group meeting. Sud- 
denly, right before your eyes, the spark of con- 
flict ignites into flame. How will the group react? 
No doubt some persons will immediately want 
to get in and pitch. Others prefer to be anywhere 
but here. 

How persons respond to conflict depends 
upon many things—past experiences, under- 
standings of the meaning of conflict, relation- 
ships within the group. This article seeks to 
present some of the theories resulting from 
studies of how groups handle conflict. It is biased 
at least at the point of assuming that conflict 
can be an opportunity for individual and group 
growth. 

What is conflict? 

Generally, it is what happens within and be- 
tween persons when there is a clash of feelings, 
ideas, or values. It may be seen as the expression 
of the tension one experiences in being one’s 
self or trying to be a self in relation to others 
attempting the same thing. 

It may be useful to state a few theories about 
this human process. 

1. Conflict is inevitable in any interdependent 
relationship. According to this notion, conflict 
is an essential part of being human. Two or 
more persons stand over against each other as 
authentic selves. Perhaps here greater love is 
possible than between individuals who seek to 
obliterate their different selves. 

But where trouble develops is when several 
persons seek to affirm themselves at the same 
moment. Conflict can disturb and destroy. It can 
immobilize a group, disrupt friendships, upset 
work. 
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2. Persons react to conflict in one or more 
identifiable ways. 

By fighting. Fortunately, this rarely happens 
one hundred percent. When it does, none can 
mistake it. Usually fight occurs in subtle and 
socially acceptable guises. Therefore we call it 
by different names. But wherever people are 
gathered together, there may be argument, 
humor (with a barb), debate and argument, 
semantic quibbling, theologizing, strategy and 
counter-strategy, and beloved parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Any of these can be fighting in disguise. 
People compete, control, and punish in the 
nicest ways. 

By withdrawing. This is the opposite of fight. 
A person may sulk, refuse to listen, daydream, 
abstain from comment, or take other ways of 
getting out of active interaction with others. 
It may be seen as resentment, ignorance, or 
veiled attack. Whole groups sometimes withdraw 
from a fray. A congregation may seek antiseptic 
safety from conflict with the world by passive 
retreat behind the four walls of a denominational 
ghetto. 

By denying it. “Oh heavens, no! Mary didn’t 
mean anything by that.” Now didn’t she? Per- 
haps our reporter didn’t recognize conflict when 
she saw it. Persons frequently claim membership 
in mythical families or groups in which there 
has never been any conflict. 

By letting “leader” handle it. This happens 
when our dependence on the authority— chair- 
man, teacher, pastor, parent—gets overworked. 
What he thinks, wants, or wishes us to do be- 
comes a way of escaping involvement and re- 
sponsibility. Yet at the same time most of us 
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have ambivalent feelings (tend to like and dislike 
at the same time) toward such persons. 

3. All of us have needs to enter into conflict. 
This theory suggests that all persons learn and 
grow through conflict. But if growth, and not 
destruction, is to occur two requirements are 
necessary. Each person must respect the need 
of others to participate in conflict. And each 
must seek to locate as realistically as possible 
the source of the conflict. 

Some of us may resist the implications of the 
above theories. In most of us there exists a basic 
ambivalence about conflict. For this business of 
conflict is all mixed up with perfectly sound 
notions of love and the Golden Rule. To think 
about conflict as potentially good runs contrary 
to a prevailing image that conflict is a sign of 
failure, or maladjustment, and is therefore “bad.” 
We moderns further tend to bottle up feelings 
and emotions. Part of an approval to conflict, 
therefore, may mean reconstructing understand- 
ings of emotion, feelings, and love. For if it is 
true that conflict is inevitable, and is potentially 
the motor of individual and social growth, any 
effort to deny or eliminate it also denies and 
eliminates human growth. 

The crucial problem for groups would seem 
to be not whether or not to have conflict, but 
when and how? The answers to these questions 
are not in this article, but here are some criteria 
for secking answers. 

1. What happens to persons. One main issue 
of all conflict is whether persons will be affirmed 
or denied as persons. Will conflict tear down or 
build up? Estrange or reconcile? Will persons 
be treated as things used for selfish ends, or 
as unique members of an interdependent com- 
munity? 

2. The values at stake. Is the conflict worth 
the cost. For say what we will, conflict exacts 
its price, in energy and risk. It would seem that 
we need the help and correction of our brothers 
in deciding what things are worth contending 
for. How much do we really help one another 
distinguish between self-seeking disguised as 
pious conviction, and faithful witness which is 
consistent with our calling? 

3. The immediate and long-range effects. Real 
dilemmas confront us when we must choose be- 
tween values. We sometimes settle for lesser 
values because we see the immediate effects upon 
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friends close at hand, and overlook the more 
serious effects on countless others we do not 
know. What about effects next year? On thes 
next generation? The world? 

But criteria do not provide answers. For any 
group its purposes and central values provide 
the starting point for seeking answers. For Chris- 
tians, this may mean seeking to know better 
whose we really are, and what, under the grace 
of God, we have been called to do. 

Let us turn briefly now to some necessary 
conditions which must exist within groups that 
would approach conflict creatively. 

1. Reality communication. This means the 
maximum possibility to say and think what you 
mean. It calls for listening to the other person, 
valuing his contributions. It’s hard enough to 
deal with conflict when we know what’s taking 
place. It’s infinitely harder when thought and 
behavior are masked. By reducing distortion we 
would hope for increased understanding. 

2. Feelings are “OK.” People accept one an- 
other’s right to have feelings and emotions. For 
unless thought and action can be invested with 


living feeling, persons become non-persons, 
groups become herds. 
2° 


3. Experimental methods. Rigid group pro- 
cedures are a chief block to handling conflict 
creatively. Some hope seems to lie in adapting 
the shared problem-solving methods of group 
dynamics. Most groups could loosen-up their 
procedures and methods with a little practice 
and imagination. The “problem-defining-data 
collecting-alternative-testing” method of decision- 
making (described more fully in the January 
article of this series) is one model for dealing 
with conflict. 

One other final consideration should be men- 
tioned. The good news of the Gospel is that we 
need not be expected to bear conflict alone. 
The Christian’s participation in conflict may be 
seen in the confidence that the work of love, 
reconciliation, and justice begun in Jesus Christ 
is continuing in the Church. Whatever energies 
we expend in conflict should increasingly reflect 
our participation in our vocation, not our “lost- 
ness.” For conflict is one arena in which the 
God for whom we say we work is working out 
his purposes. 





PHOTO CREDITS: Joseph M. Elkins 16, right center, 17 left center, 
27, 31; Frederick R. Thorne, 30, 
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I WISH You could have known Mother. She was 
a woman of charm and grace. Born in Alabama 
and reared in Texas and’ Tennessee, she had a 
warmth of personality and a love for people 
often associated with the South. She lived life 
with zest and triumph and flew her flag of life 
high. No adversity could cause her to lower it. 

She and my father met in college and were 
married while Dad was in seminary. Together, 
they made home a happy place filled with love 
and tenderness. 

Mother was not afraid of anything, and she 
brought her children up to look life straight 
in the eye. She showed them areas in which to 
h move with caution, but never with fear. Her 
attitude toward anything attempted was, “You 
can do it.” She had a way of putting steel- into 
her own family and into the many people who 
came to her for counsel. 

She had an alert, seeking mind and read con- 
tinually. She kept up with, yes, and was ahead 
of her children. Three weeks before her death 
I was home and she soon had my copies of 
Outside the Camp and One World away from me. 
Later I found them well marked. 

To her the Scriptures were a way of life and 
she taught the Bible with depth and simplicity, 
reaching into the lives of others including many 
young people. Mother always left the public 
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limelight to her husband. President of nothing, 
she undergirded the presidents of all the church 
organizations and community ones as well. She 
made few public speeches, but when she did 
she gave evidence of inheriting the skill of her 
father who was known as an_ outstanding 
preacher and orator. 

She had a strong sense of the Church as a 
community of believers who live and worship 
together. As her children accepted administra- 
tive positions with the Church she urged them 
to identify with the local church and to worship 
there as regularly as possible. 

She was absolutely sure of her Lord and she 
trusted Him implicitly. She knew her days were 
numbered and talked and planned with us with 
the full knowledge that we are pilgrims in this 
world bound for another land. 

When I was home three weeks before her 
death she was not able to go to church, so 
she planned a church service at home. I was 
assigned the New Testament lesson and the 
prayer; she assigned the sermon to my father 
and instructed him to “preach a good one in 
twelve minutes, preferably ten.” The Call to 
Worship she gave us was: “This is the day which 
the Lord hath made. Let us be glad and rejoice 
in it.”” That was her text for every day and today 
I can hear her saying to us: “Lift up your hearts. 
Rejoice in God. Be exceeding glad. Hallelujah!” 











































Nigerian teacher and biology student at work in the 
laboratory. 


“YES MADAME, there are many problems which 
we would like to have presented at the United 
Nations’ Seminar on the Status of Women. For 
we realize that until the womanhood of Africa 
comes into its own, the countries on this con- 
tinent can never achieve real progress.” 

Thus spoke the cultured young government 
employee who was among the twenty-odd young 
women gathered for tea and discussion at the 
home of Mrs. Ray Teeuwissen in Yaounde, 
Cameroun. The young business and professional 
women had much to share with me as they pro- 
vided background information for the Seminar 
which I was to attend later in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. In spite of their advancement, there 
were still tribal customs and practices stemming 
from old traditions which impaired the chances 
of the majority of the women as they sought 
status even as persons. These young “evoluees” 
or evolved ones felt that a discussion of these 
hindrances, in the light of the Christian message, 
would be helpful to themselves, even as they 
sought to inform me. 

Many of these intelligent and articulate young 
women were still single, while others were suc- 
cessfully combining the duties of wife and mother 
with those of a career. Several had been to 
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by Agnes Wilson 


Mrs. Thomas E. Wilson, a member of the Executive 
Committee of United Presbyterian Women, returned 
recently from a trip to Africa where she attended a 
United Nations’ Seminar on the Status of Women in 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 


America and a larger number had studied in 
France. The style of their clothing and the con- 
viction with which they expressed themselves 
marked them as those who had truly evolved. 
There was no tribal vernacular spoken here; all 
handled the French language with ease and 
skill. This group might have been an assembly 
of career women in any Western country. 

Yaounde is the capital city of Cameroun 
which gained its independence only recently. 
How impatient these women were for their sisters 
in the villages and in the “bush” to know the 
true benefits of personal liberty! 

The same eagerness and impatience were evi- 
dent, to a greater or less degree, among the 
women of all of the countries I visited. The 
educated women are voicing the burning desires 
which must struggle unexpressed in the hearts 
of their unlettered sisters. In Nigeria, Liberia, 
Ghana, Cameroun, Egypt, and Ethiopia, there 
are programs of literacy on a mass scale by 
which it is hoped that most adults will learn 
to read in their own vernacular, at least. And 
women are carrying the greater part of the 
burden of instruction. Much of the teaching is 
poorly paid and, in some instances, it is given 
on an “each one teach one” basis. The women 
of Africa are preparing for the new day which 
is even now upon them. 

At the Seminar were found delegates from 
twenty-two countries . .. women from all walks 
of life, but primarily women whose training and 
background fitted them admirably for the re- 
sponsibility of this kind of representation. There 
were doctors, lawyers, nurses, midwives, clerks, 
business women, educators, and housewives. We 
noted with interest that two small countries still 
felt that women were not ready to leave their 
immediate surroundings, even to attend a meet- 
ing by, about, and for women. From these coun- 
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tries, men came as representatives. However, the 
ridicule and criticism of the female delegates 
soon made them aware of the gravity of their 
error. 

Fortunately, most of the initial discussions 
had been completed before the sessions were 
interrupted by a civil war. Much time was spent 
discussing the problems of illiteracy, lack of 
economic security, disease, the barrier of lan- 
guage (many small countries have more than 
twenty vernaculars spoken among the people), 
and tribal customs as factors which retard the 
emancipation of African women. Among the 
tribal traditions which present such great diffi- 
culty is the matter of polygamous marriage, a 
very humiliating situation for the women con- 
cerned. There is also the problem of the “bride 
price” which is often dignified by the label 
“dowry.” The pitiable plight of the widow, who 
often becomes the property of male survivors 
of her husband, also came in for discussion, as 
well as the practice of torturing and disfiguring 
the bodies of little girls for the sake of tribal 
rite and ceremony. 

Able women from all over the continent of 
Africa were tackling these problems with zeal, 
yet with a maturity of. approach which in itself 
was evidence of the degree to which African 
womanhood has already advanced. The study 
papers, which had been prepared in advance, 
demonstrated that systematic and detailed study 
had been given to the situation before the United 
Nations Seminar. As the result of these study 
sessions, the governments of several countries 
were already enacting legislation assuring women 
equality with men. 

In the words of the lady delegate from the 
Seychelles, a diplomat and physician: “Basic 
to most of our difficulties is the lack of educa- 
tion of the masses.” Realizing the truth of this 
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summation, we see a great challenge to the 
Church. For if the education these eager mil- 
lions will receive is Christian education, their 
whole philosophy will be changed. We shall see 
the concept of the dignity of women (as well 
as that of men) recognized. We shall see happy 
young brides entering into the business of home- 
making with husbands of their own choosing, 
rather than being forced to accept the bid of 
the man with the most money to offer as bride 
price. Children will know the value of the com- 
mandment to obey parents when they belong 
to a mother and father rather than to the entire 
tribe. Distortions of the human person will cease 
when it is recognized that the body is the living 
temple of God. 

The ministry of the Church is urgent in the 
area of health also. Far too many women still 
forfeit their lives even as they attempt to give 
life, or if they survive, lose their precious babies. 
And much too little is known of proper food 
and nutrition. 

Several delegates mentioned the constant 
drain upon the energies of the educated woman. 
Her services are being sought constantly for 


Two young career women ef Youndé, Cameroun, con- 
verse with Mrs. Wilson and Miss Catherine Burger on 
issues to be discussed at the Seminar on the Status of 
Women in Africa. 



















by George Laird Hunt 


Dr. Hunt is minister of Christ-West Hope Presbyterian 
Church, Overbrook Hill, Pa. 


SHEEP ARE SUCH dumb and docile animals, it is 
strange that we like the twenty-third Psalm and 
this chapter of John so much. All sheep do is to 
follow where they are led. They can be trained to 
hear their master’s voice and no other; but when 
they get into trouble, it takes the shepherd to free 
them from the marauding wolf or the bramble-bush. 
They are such helpless animals. Why do we like to 
be compared with them? 

When the Bible uses the figures of sheep and 
shepherd it is to teach the utter dependence of the 
man of faith upon God. No one figure tells the 
whole story; and Jesus had other parables to de- 
scribe the social responsibility of the people of 
faith. But before Christians can carry out these re- 
sponsibilities, they must acknowledge that their rela- 
tionship to God is the relationship of sheep to shep- 
herd. They are saved by faith in Jesus Christ and 
in no other way. 

This is what Jesus meant when he called himself 
“the Door.” This is another way of putting the 
absolute claim he makes for himself, the claim we 
have studied in previous articles: his claim to be 
the Messiah, the bread of life, the light of the 
world, the “I am” of God. Jesus is not willing 
merely to be acknowledged as another one of the 
great spiritual leaders of all time. He is the Door, 
the Way, by which men are to be saved (John 
10:9). In John’s day and in our own, people are 
looking for other doors to salvation. For many rea- 
sons the door of faith is uninviting or unacceptable 
to them. (Perhaps we have not been very good gate- 
keepers!) But the fact remains that in his Word he 
has revealed himself as the only door. 

Through this door the sheep go into the sheep- 
fold. In this parable the fold is the Church, and 
Christians are the flock. Later on in the parable, 
Jesus says, ] have other sheep, that are not of this 
fold; I must bring them also, and they will heed my 
voice. So there shall be one flock, one shepherd. 
(v. 16) Outside the Church are people who belong 
to the flock of God. The Shepherd will bring them 
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Good Shepherd” 


into the Church, and they, too, will then heed the 
voice of the Church’s Lord. Note this: it is the 
Shepherd who brings the flock into the fold. Let us 
never forget that. Christ is his own Evangelist. The 
Scripture speaks elsewhere of our role in evangelism; 
but not here. Consistent with the figure of sheep 
and shepherd, the emphasis is on the work of the 
Shepherd and the dependence of the sheep. We must 
never forget that it is Christ, through the Holy 
Spirit, who does the work of evangelism. 

Christ is the evangelist by being the good Shep- 
herd who lays down his life for his sheep. He is 
the Shepherd who leads; he is the Shepherd who 
dies. He will not think of his own safety when dan- 
ger threatens, like a hired man might do who has 
no investment in the sheep. This flock belongs to 
Jesus Christ. He will therefore die for it. 

And because he will be faithful enough to die 
for his flock, his Father will raise him from the 
dead. This is the meaning of verses 17-18, where 
Jesus says that having lain down his life he will 
“take it again.” Again we see him claiming so much 
more for himself than that he was merely a depend- 
able shepherd who would be willing to die to protect 
his property. What good would it do the shepherd 
just to die for the flock? The wolves could carry off 
the sheep after they had disposed of the shepherd. 
But when the Shepherd takes up his life again—ah, 
that is a different story! 

Right now the resurrected Shepherd is leading 
his flock of Christian people every day. He is lead- 
ing them in the way described in Psalm 23. He 
is leading those outside the Church into it. He 
is working toward the day when his one flock 
will be gathered into the one fold. The Ascended 
Christ is busy now, doing the work of the faithful 
Shepherd. 

And what about us? Are we submissive sheep, 
who acknowledge our complete dependence upon 
our Shepherd? Are we obedient sheep, who follow 
his voice where he leads us? To be both is certainly 
what the Lord expects of his followers. 








THE CHANGING STATUS OF WOMEN IN AFRICA (continued) 


leadership, for teaching, for counsel. She is ter- 
ribly overworked because there are so few who are 
equipped to render the kind of service she is able to 
give. The women themselves are forcing the doors 
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of opportunity open by the sheer weight of numbers. 

As men reluctantly accord them their rights before 

the law, they must be ready to accept and use them. 
“Truly, the harvest is great!” 
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“What we need are 

small and manageable handles 
to great designs.” 

Quoted from The Life We Prize 
by Elton Trueblood 





Is this you, Mrs. UPW? You are concerned about the 
world’s problems and you'd like to do something signif- 
icant to help, but you’re stopped because you don't 
know where or how to begin. 


961 Thank Offering 


; . . The Church gives us “manageable handles” to God’s Great De- 

| What is that in sede eat : 
, sign for living so that we can take hold and do something to bring 

your hand: help and hope to bewildered, seeking people. 

7 (Ex. 4:2 RSV) Through their 1961 Thank Offering United Presbyterian Women 
have three handles by which they can take hold of and support 
God’s design for his children everywhere. These four pages point 
up what is in our hands for the help of needy, questing youth 


HANDLES TO A GREAT DESIGN . . . Theme of 


ee 


and adults. 


The Bulletin Board page offers additional suggestions for the 
presentation of the Thank Offering. 


Through the Board of Christian Education this Offering will help provide 


* BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 

A well-equipped library is the aim of every col- 
lege. Through their Thank Offering women will 
provide shelves of additional books for libraries 
at Davis and Elkins College, West Virginia, 
Monmouth College, Illinois, Huron College, 
South Dakota, and Westminster College at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


® LAY CENTERS FOR CHRISTIAN FAITH AND STUDY 

Learning and growth in understanding must 
continue beyond the school years if adults are 
to be able to face their daily and not-so-daily 
problems and challenges with a sense of Chris- 
tian vocation. Lay Centers for Christian Faith 
and Study will provide opportunities beyond 
those in the local church for laymen and lay- 
women to learn and to grow. 
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Groups will be called together by the Board 
of Christian Education to places where for a 
time they can concentrate on their vocation as 
Christians. Lay people with various vocations 
or with a common vocation will meet with 
leaders in science, in industry, in the Church, 
in various professions. There will be opportunity 
for study of the Bible and of the world in which 
they live. Together they will seek to bring the 
Christian faith into meaningful relationship with 
areas of ordinary life. 

This strengthening and supplementing of the 
adult program of the local church is one of the 
“handles” in the hands of United Presbyterian 
Women. Both of these projects will provide op- 
portunities for children, youth, and adults to 
grow in knowledge of their faith and the world, 
so they may live as God’s people in His world. 


- 
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through the 
BOARD OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


In a distraction-free setting such as this, Centers for 
Christian Faith and Study will provide opportunities for 
study and discussion. 





Anne Saxon, a Knoxville College student, eager to be- 
come a teacher, is photographed on the campus. 


In the course of his work as educational counselor José 
Taos High School senior Jessie 
ahout nursing careers. 


through the 
COMMISSION: OF ECUMENICAL 
MISSIONS and RELATIONS 


*. Nadim Makdisi (center) directs and takes part in 
one of the ever popular religious drama series presented 
through the Beirut station. 

This elderly Christian woman in Iran who shares with- 


out hesitation what she knows of Christ listens eagerly 
for further help from religious broadcasts. 





An African teacher and his family listen to a radio 
broadcast as they have tea. “Voice of the Gospel” will 
reach many such homes. 
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VN ».. OPEN DOORS TO ANSWER NEEDS 











Lay Centers will make possible such discussion groups The heritage of the past, the ideas of the present serve 
as this for the purpose of relating the Christian faith to as resource and inspiration for the future thought and 
daily work, action of our young people. 
‘ 
through the 
< 
BOARD OF 
} 
A lighter moment in the life of José Medina as he 
makes friends with local teen-age groups. 
i 
‘oe! 
\ 
{ 
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Through the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations 


this Offering will provide 


°* A NEW MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

The dream of broadcasting the Christian mes- 
sage on a regular schedule to all the people of 
northern Africa and the Middle East is at last 
to be realized. “Voice of the Gospel,” the new 
radio station in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, will soon 
be transmitting religious and educational pro- 
grams to thousands of listeners in those two 
areas because United Presbyterian Women 
through their 1961 Thank Offering will provide 
funds for the operation and part of the pro- 
gramming of this station. 

Through the radio transmitter the Gospel 
enters homes that might otherwise never be 
reached. In the Moslem countries of the Middle 
East and in the nations of Africa, many of which 
are struggling in the early stages of self-govern- 
ment, the potential of radio as a tool to reach 
the unreached will be demonstrated. “Voice of 
the Gospel” will carry not only religious pro- 
grams of devotional services, evangelistic ser- 
mons, Bible study, religious drama and music, 
but also programs of a cultural and educational 
character. These will include materials on health, 
better farming, family living, language learning, 
music, round table and panel discussions. 

The significance of a radio ministry in a land 
where Christians are a minute minority can 
scarcely be estimated. Often those who would 
like to inquire about Christianity are afraid to 
ask openly for fear of being ostracized by their 
families and friends. In many places accepting 
Christianity is a dangerous thing to do. Radio 
broadcasts make possible an encounter with the 
Gospel without exposure to adverse effects. 
“Voice of the Gospel” will be a vital instrument 
in building the Church of Christ in the Middle 
East and African countries. It is a handle of 
communication in the hands of United Presby- 
terian women. 
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HANDLES TO A GREAT DESIGN HELP IMPLANT THE 


1961 Thank Offering 


Through the 
Board of National Missions 


this Offering will provide 


® FACILITIES AT KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 

Helping build the first unit of a Student Union 
Building for Knoxville College, a National Mis- 
sions’ four year liberal arts college in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, will be one of the handles United 
Presbyterian Women can take hold of in 1961. 
This unit will provide a greatly needed dining 
room and kitchen to relieve the presently over- 
taxed facilities in the basement of one of the 
college residence halls. The entire building when 
completed is expected to include a social hall, 
resident’s apartment, guest rooms, conference 
and meeting rooms, lounges, a book store, and 
a post office. It will provide for the students and 
faculty a place beyond the classroom where they 
can continue to apply their learning to living. 

Knoxville College was one of the first eighteen 
colleges dedicated to the education of Negro 
youth which was admitted into the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and has reason to be proud of its fine academic 
standing. Its 2,400 graduates who have served 
or are now serving in various professional fields 
here and abroad, provide leadership and strength 
for the entire United Presbyterian Church. 
* EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING SERVICE 

AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Another way in which United Presbyterian 
women can help young people is through their 
continued support of the three Field Counselors 
working with youth in areas of special need. 
The counselors look for young people (most of 
whom are southern Negroes, Spanish Americans, 
and Indian Americans) who need encourage- 
ment, guidance, and often scholarship help to 
be able to continue their education. Funds for 
these scholarships are included in the $50,000 
challenge goal for this area of service. This work, 
begun through women’s giving in 1959, is de- 
pendent upon UPW for continued support. 
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Forgive Us... 
As We Forgive 


JESUS SAID, Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. It is well for us to think about the signifi- 
cance of forgiveness in the Christian life. 

Horace Bushnell once described forgiveness as 
“man’s deepest need and highest achievement.” 
Philip R. Magee, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, recently preached a sermon 
on forgiveness in which he spoke of it as “the most 
precious gift the human heart can give.” These su- 
perlative appraisals of the place of forgiveness in life 
find instinctive response in our own spirits. When we 
witness generous acts of forgiveness we know that 
we are in the presence of human greatness and as 
near to the heart of God as man can come. When 
we see Jesus on the cross and hear him say, Father 
forgive them; for they know not what they do, and 
we read about Korean parents sending money for 
the education of the teen-age rowdies who murdered 
their student son in Philadelphia, we know it is true 
that “the human soul never appears so strong as when 
it foregoes revenge and dares to forgive.” 

Forgiveness is an essential element in the Christian 
life. An unforgiving Christian is a contradiction. 
Forgiveness is peculiarly a Christian virtue repre- 
sentative of the element of rebirth which we hold to 
be essential in the Christian experience because it 
iranscends raw human nature. Revenge, not forgive- 
ness, is instinctive, it being a part of the built-in pro- 
tective device with which we are natively equipped. 
When we are hurt we recoil, put up our defenses, 
and strike back so that we won’t be attacked or 
harmed again. It even seems to be natural to incline 
toward paying back more than we have received as 
surety against further assault. This was generally ac- 
cepted as the old natural law. Before Old Testament 
reforms were adopted the murder of a tribesman 
called for the decimation of an entire village. The 
inherent decency of the Hebrews revolted against 
unlimited retaliation and settled for an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. 

But Jesus initiated a higher order in human rela- 
tions based on forgiveness instead of retaliation. His 
new principle was beyond the comprehension of 
those who heard him tell them to forgive their ene- 
mies. Startled, they asked him how many times they 
had to forgive. He replied by giving them ten times 
the square of the perfect number seven, meaning 
forgiveness without limit. 

Because genuine forgiveness is so foreign to our 
unregenerate natures it is difficult. When we would 
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follow the Master’s precept we are tempted to hedge, 
saying, “I'll forgive him, but I’ll be a bit cool for a 
while, so he will know how much he has hurt me 
and that forgiveness does not come cheaply,” or “I'll 
forgive, but I can’t forget”—neither of which is true 
forgiveness. 

What is true forgiveness? It is setting the wrong 
so completely out of mind that the former relation- 
ship is re-established as though nothing had hap- 
pened. We are told that the early missionaries to 
Labrador found that the natives had no word for 
“forgive” and had to coin one from several words 
meaning, literally: ‘“‘Not-being-able-to-think-about- 
it-anymore.” 

But let us return to the words of Jesus in the prayer 
which he taught his disciples, and two aspects of for- 
giveness which are imbedded in the words we have 
quoted: Forgive us .. . as we forgive. The first truth 
about forgiveness is hidden in the first clause, “For- 
give us,” and is the recognition of our own constant 
need of forgiveness. Each of us is dependent always 
upon the forgiveness of God and of others if life’s 
self-respect, faith, confidence, working relationships, 
and friendships are to be maintained. When we begin 
a new day we know that before it is over we shall 
have done and said things which must be overlooked 
by many others if life is to go on peaceably and 
smoothly. This is because we live in a crowded, tense 
world with many conflicting interests. /f we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not 
TUS cad All have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God. ... Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone. How utterly dependent we are upon the for- 
giving forgetfulness of our fellows. How much more 
even must we rely upon God’s forgiving love. Being 
so dependent upon forgiveness outside of ourselves, 
what right have we to refuse forgiveness when our 
turn comes to forgive? This must be why Jesus taught 
us to pray “Forgive us.” But there is a second truth 
about forgiveness which is equally important. It is 
that our own forgiveness is dependent upon our own 
acts of forgiveness. We cannot be forgiven except 
“as we forgive.” This at first may seem a weird sort 
of condition, almost an arbitrary, coercive maneuver 
on God's part to force us to forgive those who have 
wronged us. We well may be tempted to ask: “Why 
should my relationship with God have anything to 
do with whether or not I forgive someone else? His 
sin may be heinous, mine trivial.” “But anyway,” I 
say to myself, “I have sinned; I admit it, I repent, 
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Forgive Us . 


As We Foreive 
oO 


and ask God’s forgiveness. That should be a self- 
enclosed transaction between God and me.” But for- 
giveness is more than that. It isn’t that God just won't 
forgive us except as we forgive. He cannot, for two 
very good reasons. The first is that until we practice 
forgiveness ourselves we are incapable of accepting 
forgiveness, understanding it, or believing it is pos- 
sible. As we have said, there is nothing natural or in- 
stinctive about forgiveness. It belongs to an experi- 
ence and quality of life which transcend ordinary 
human experience and reason. We move up into 
these more rarified heights of character only by the 
practice of forgiveness itself. Until we learn about 
forgiveness pragmatically we are living in a sub-for- 
giving world and can understand or experience for- 





Women around the world pray together 
this month with the women of Ghana 


FIFTY YEARS ago girls in Ghana were not given as 
much training in school as boys because it was con- 
sidered unneccessary for girls to go to school. Now 
the situation is changed. Boys and girls have equal 
opportunities in education. Today there are women 
judges, doctors, nurses, and teachers. The Govern- 
ment is making it its policy to reserve seats in the 
Assembly for women. In the Church, women are 
not lagging behind. The “Women’s Fellowship” is 
the largest organization in the Presbyterian Church 
of Ghana. 

For all these privileges the women of the Presby- 
terian Church of Ghana ask the women of other 
churches in the world to join with them in thanks- 
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giveness no more than could anyone living in a sun- 
less world understand and utilize light. There are 
subjective psychological aspects of the total experi- 
ence of God’s forgiveness, even, which condition our 
acceptance of forgiveness even when it is proffered. 

The second reason we must forgive to be forgiven 
is that forgiveness depends upon the character of the 
one forgiven. God does not forgive sin, but rather 
the sinner who has turned from his sin and become 
a new creature. This does not mean we have to attain 
perfection before we can experience forgiveness, but 
it does mean that there has to be some penitence be- 
fore one is worthy of forgiveness. Anyone who per- 
sists in vengeful attitudes and grudgeful living, har- 
boring hatreds and spite, is still willfully separated 
from God, has not truly repented, and so has not 
become qualified for forgiveness. To put it simply 
but bluntly, until forgiveness is part of our character 
we are not good candidates for forgiveness ourselves. 

So the secrets of forgiveness are really simple. 
Only by forgiving can we understand forgiveness so 
as to be able to accept it, and only by forgiving do we 
appropriate the Christlike spirit necessary to qualify 
for it. This is why Jesus taught us to say, Forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors. 


A FELLOWSHIP 
OF 
GREAT CONCERN 


giving to God, and in prayer for further opportuni- 
ties of service for our nation. 

Ghana is a young nation. As Christians we know 
that the strength of a nation is rooted in the fear 
of God. Through the medium of CONCERN we ap- 
peal to all Christian women to join us in our request 
to God that he may always embue the leaders of 
this young nation with his spirit. 

We ask this prayer not for Ghana only, but also 
for all of Africa, that in its quest for freedom and 
independence, the Kingdom of God shall not be 
overlooked. 

Finally, the women of the Presbyterian Church 
of Ghana are praying to God that the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America 
will continue to engage fraternal workers tor the 
strengthening of the unity of the Church. 
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W. Theodore Allison a 1960-1961 
“Journey Into Understanding” 


Missionary Tells of h as 


Munistry to 
People on the 


Move 


“A NEW WAY of ministering to America’s moving 
millions,” is the way Miss Janette T. Harrington 
summed up my work in the January issue of 
CONCERN. 

It has been a new experience for Mrs. Allison 
and me to live in a mobile home in a court of 
one hundred and forty-eight trailers. In the first 
fifteen months of our ministry here in New 
Mexico at least fifty families have moved else- 
where and fifty others have taken their places. 
And this is but one of ten courts spread along 
twenty miles of highway. 

New ways of ministering had to be found, 
where for many of these people there was no 
organized church, no fellowship of Christians, 
within twenty miles. Many have hardly any sense 
of belonging to the community. Few of those in 
the mining industry here have lived in this area 
as long as five years. “Home” is still back in 
Oklahoma, Alabama, Utah, Colorado, or some 
other state. These people have come out of vary- 
ing denominational backgrounds, or none at 
all. The mobile minister learns to answer to 
“Preacher,” “Pastor,” “the Reverend,” and even 
“Father,” depending upon the speaker’s back- 
ground. 

Ninety percent of the contacts have been 
made and interest sustained by visits to people 
in their mobile homes. In a number of cases, 
visits to patients in the local hospital led to 
calls in their homes later. The majority of these 
had made no contact with any local church. 

It has been a new experience to have the 
larger part of our organized Christian work 
carried on for over a year in the front room 
of our ten by fifty foot mobile home. We are 
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The Rev. W. Theodore Allison is a Sunday School Mis- 
sionary mini.tering to the mobile population around 
Grants, New Mexico. 


now rejoicing that the Westminster Chapel trailer, 
especially fitted for this work, has been trans- 
ferred to this heart of the uranium mining area 
where it is now a center of worship and classes. 

In our home and in the chapel trailer, Mrs. 
Allison is conducting weekly Bible classes for 
children. | am holding a family worship service 
in the chapel each Sunday evening. Fifty chil- 
dren are enrolled in the three classes meeting 
in our home. Thirty are in the two classes in the 
Westminster Chapel. A few of these children 
remember attending a church school elsewhere. 
To the big majority, it is their first such ex- 
perience. 

As we continue to seek other ways of minister- 
ing to these who are God’s children, we see 
months and years of work ahead of us. Yet, 
in another sense, this is not a new way of min- 
istering. The New Testament church soon found 
itself forced out of the Jewish synagogue and 
into the homes of the early Christians. 

In this area, located on the old Santa Fé 
trail, for hundreds of years men and women 
have been on the move; first from Mexico City 
to California, and later from the frontier of the 
United States, then located along the Mississippi, 
to the gold fields of the Pacific coast. Then, too, 
missionaries of the Cross sought out individuals 
and families, bringing them the Word of Life. 
In a very real sense, we with many other serv- 
ants of the church are carrying on the great 
missionary tradition: Wherever God’s children 
are, there the saving message of Christ must be 
proclaimed, and the needs of men and women 
must be met. 
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CAN THE employed woman live one life as a 
Christian, another as a worker? The Great Com- 
mission gives a clear answer. Some of us hesitate 
to speak of our own religious experience. Em- 
barrassment? Inadequacy? Or our Anglo-Saxon 
instinct to veil our deep emotional experiences? 
But our experience of Christ supersedes self. 

How can an employed woman unify her two 
lives? First God must so pervade mind and spirit 
that she can obey the greatest commandment: 
to love not only her God but her neighbors— 
even the unlovable. The early Christians wit- 
nessed to the power of their experience in this 
way—‘how these Christians love one another!” 
She might well re-read Paul’s hymn to love in 
I Cor. 13, striving to become lovable. The idea 
of the Christian as pious and gloomy is still 
too prevalent. But the radiant Christian can 
be a magnet. The warmth and glow that go out 
from her are in themselves a witness; others 
wonder at the source of her inner happiness 
and strength. The world desperately needs the 
“fruits of the spirit” listed by Paul—for in them 
there is power. 

How can the employed woman’s actions wit- 
ness? Her work can be not just a meal ticket 
but an opportunity. From it she can get deep 
satisfaction and pride in the sense of Carlyle’s 
“real wages.” An invitation can lead to a friend- 
ship in which a welcome word of help and wit- 
ness might give evidence of consideration and 
sympathy. On occasion, invitations to a church 
service, a study or discussion group may add 
to her opportunity for witnessing. Her interest 
in community needs can witness to her Christian 
social concern in ministering to “the least of 
these.” 

But are actions enough? A right word on the 
right occasion can bear fruit. More often than 
we realize, the Christian’s inner resources of 
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A Christian 
Magnet 


by Elizabeth Fuller 


Prior to the National Meeting, groups of overseas 
guests and American women are meeting to seek 
for mutual help in the area of the Christian and her 
daily work. The subject of this article, The Witness 
of the Employed Woman Through Her Work, will 
be discussed in one part of the country. While only 
a few actually participate in the Search Parties, 
United Presbyterian Women everywhere are encour- 
aged to think through the subjects dealt with in any 
way they may choose. 


joy and strength evoke questions from others. 
Teaching offers opportunities—not for formal 
platitudes but for a simple spontaneous word, 
a conviction, a personal experience. Conversa- 
tion turns to religion much more often than it 
used to. Many college students talk of it easily, 
naturally, with curiosity. Not only to the teacher 
do these openings come, but to the business 
woman, the secretary, the technician, the clerk 
—to all workers. 

If the employed woman is to be ready to 
speak with conviction, she must know “the rea- 
son for the faith that is in her.” She must know 
her Bible, read other helpful books, study world 
events, take advantage of study groups, know 
her Church. Her own Christian thinking must 
be clarified to defend necessary policies of a 
Christian nation. 

Lydia was a keen business woman of Philippi, 
as we see her in the Book of Acts and in Sholom 
Asch’s The Apostle. She was so well fitted to 
help Paul with the new churches and to take 
over matters of organization. Notice her hos- 
pitality and generosity. Lydia’s whole life wit- 
nessed. Her faith flowed, a powerful current, 
into her work. Yes, God is with us wherever 
we are—church, office, shop, factory. We belong 
to Him. For to me to live is Christ. 
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Three Naticnal Missions Traveling 
Seminars are slated for this sum- 
mer and fall. 

The popular Southwest or “Bed- 
roll” Seminar, June 16-26, begins 
and ends in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and includes a 2,000 mile 
auto tour of Spanish and Indian 
missions and national parks in 
northern New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. It costs $175. 

The Rocky Mountain Seminar 
begins July 4, in Billings, Montana, 
and ends July 15 in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Included in this $195 bus 
tour are stopovers at Yellowstone, 
Grand Teton, Bryce Canyon, and 
Zion National Parks, the north rim 
of Grand Canyon, as well as stops 
at Oriental and educational work, 
Sunday school missions and others. 

The Southeast Seminar, October 
13—22 covers North Carolina and 
Tennessee. It begins in Charlotte 
and ends in Swannanoa, North 
Carolina, and costs $135. On the 
bus route are schools, clinics, hos- 
pitals, new churches, and town and 
country missions as well as the 
Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park. 

Seminar prices include transpor- 
tation, all meals, and sleeping ac- 
commodations. For information 
write to National Missions Travel, 
12th floor, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York. 


Two Layman’s Vacation Study In- 
stitutes will be held at Ghost 
Ranch, Abiquiu, New Mexico, this 
summer, June 28—July 5, and 
August 8-15. The whole family 
may attend. For information write: 
Division of General Lay Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


Ground will soon be broken in 
Brasilia, Brazil, for an institute to 
train Protestant laymen from all 
over Latin America—result of the 
$350,000 joint “birthday gift” of 
women of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. (Southern) and the 
United PresbyterianChurch, U.S.A. 

Dedicated in 1959, the Institute 
Nacional do Leigo will include 
workshops and other study groups 
for discussion of social, economic, 
and religious problems. Short sum- 
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mer courses will also be offered in 
Brasilia, and teams will hold semi- 
nars in other localities. 

For the curriculum the Presby- 
terian Church of Brazil has de- 
cided on a two-year course for 
high school graduates who wish to 
serve the Church as laymen. Since 
few Brazilian churches can afford 
full salaries for religious education 
directors, the Institute will train 
students in skills by which they 
may earn a living as well as provide 
church education courses. 

First building phase includes 
three dormitories for twenty-four 
students each, dining room, kitch- 
en and laundry, class room build- 
ing, chapel, and five residences for 
teachers and staff. 


In projects sponsored by _ the 
United Presbyterian Church, over- 
seas and in the U.S.A., young 
adults with only a week or two of 
vacation will be working and 
studying together this summer. 
They will be in work camps, semi- 
nars, inner-city community serv- 
ice, or in lay centers (made pos- 
sible by Opportunity giving). 
These experiences will help them 
find new meaning in daily work, a 
fuller understanding of the Gospel. 
If any from your church are par- 
ticipating, ask them to share their 
experiences, either at a women’s 
meeting or with a larger group. 


The April issue of CONCERN men- 
tioned that some of the National 
Missions Summer Medical Offer- 
ing is used to provide dental clinics 
for the students at National Mis- 
sions schools. One such clinic at 
Menaul reports that in its first three 
months of operation 104 examina- 
tions were made with dental treat- 
ment, including 73 fillings and two 
extractions. 


~~ news /and clues 


The wider service that National 
Missions Sheldon Jackson Junior 
College is giving in the growing 
new state of Alaska takes many 
forms. A new exhibit of museum 
reproductions that show different 
civilizations is one of them. Given 
to the school by the Harmon Foun- 
dation, the exhibit, together with 
some 100 reproductions of famous 
paintings, is being loaned to 
schools and organizations. The 
eighty-two-year-old mission school 
has also scheduled evening classes 
in conversational Japanese, Rus- 
sian, and English as well as science, 
business, art, music, and other 
courses. 


All United Presbyterian mission- 
aries, ministers, and salaried re- 
ligious workers are invited to 
spend their vacation at Chautauqua, 
N.Y. Two Presbyterian Homes, 
accommodating about eighty guests 
—men, women and children—are 
available. Moderate rates include 
room and meals. 

During July and August, Chau- 
tauqua’s outstanding program of- 
fers religious, educational, musi- 
cal, dramatic, and recreational ac- 
tivities for all ages. 

For particulars, write to Mrs. 
N. B. Wilson, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
or Mrs. G. S. M. Doremus, Girard, 
Pa. 





“Doing a magnificent job!” is the 
comment Dr. Ted Stevenson 
made about nurse Felisa Manong- 
do from the Philippines, who is 
serving in a remote village of 
Ethiopia. Miss Manongdo is one 
of ten fraternal workers United 
Presbyterian women are sponsor- 
ing through understanding in 
1961. Her profile will appear in 
a later issue of CONCERN. 
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1. WHY is this service so vital? 

United Presbyterian Women provide the sup- 
plies essential for sixty hospitals and clinics to 
which we are related overseas, ministering to 
more than a million patients each year. Ninety 
National Missions projects from Alaska to the 
West Indies are provided with bedding, linens, 
clothing, etc. Without such supplies the ministry 
of these Christian institutions would be seriously 
handicapped. 


2. WHAT is the extent of this service? 

Approximately $200,000 worth of supplies 
for National Missions and $180,000 worth of 
supplies for hospitals overseas are provided 
each year through the regular program of sew- 
ing and supplies. Additional needs are met 
through Pak-Its and Christmas boxes for Na- 
tional Missions and clothing contributions to 
Church World Service and material aid for areas 
of special need overseas. 


3. HOW is this service rendered? 

The hospitals, schools, and community centers 
send lists representing basic needs to the Board 
of National Missions and to the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. These 
requests are channeled to local women’s organ- 
izations through the Synodical and Presbyterial 
Secretaries for Sewing and Supplies. An effort 
is made to distribute requests proportionate to 
ability to participate in this service as judged 
by size and giving record. Assignments are sug- 
gested to each group, which they are free to 
accept or return. Where assignments are re- 
turned, an effort is made to find another group 
willing to do more, or the request goes unful- 
filled. 
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4. WHY is money for purchase of supplies requested 
—especially for overseas hospitals—when many 
women prefer to send items they can make? 


While the items which require hand work are 
deeply appreciated and are requested as needed, 
hospital supplies which must be purchased in 
any case are vital to the ministry of healing— 
sheets, towels, bandages, gauze, sponges, etc. If 
money is sent— 

Your dollar does more because supplies are 

purchased wholesale at the shipping point, 

providing saving in original cost and in 
postage. 

Your dollar does more where hospitals are 

able to buy advantageously on the field by 

saving the cost of transportation. Overseas it 
may save duty charges, help the economy of 

a developing nation, and provide work for 

Christian tailors and weavers. In some coun- 

tries it enables Christian women, who could 

not afford the raw materials, to have the joy 
of making supplies for the hospital in their 
own country. 


5. WHY have requests increased in recent years and 
will they continue to increase? 


As we became a new Church, together as 
United Presbyterian Women we assumed new 
responsibilities for providing supplies for some 
institutions which had not formerly received 
them. We do not anticipate any significant in- 
creases in the years immediately ahead. Insofar 
as possible, we have requested basic lists which 
would remain substantially the same from year 
to year. 

However, since our purpose is to meet real 
need the program must be kept flexible enough 
to adjust to changing situations. From time to 
time a new work is begun. (Just now the 
Ethiopian government is asking our Church to 
assume responsibility for new medical work.) 
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OF SEWING AND SUPPLIES 


Sometimes an institution is closed or its type of 
ministry changed. Overseas especially, political 
changes and changes in government regulations 
may require adjustments. Therefore, within the 
total amount given each year by United Pres- 
byterian Women, adjustments are made to meet 
the needs across the world as equitably and 
effectively as possible. 


6. HOW are supplies to be sent? 

It is important to understand that National 
Missions supplies (including those for Alaska 
and the West Indies) and overseas supplies are 
handled differently. (Detailed instructions are 
given in the Manual of Procedure, “Suggestions 
for Secretaries of Sewing and Supplies,” avail- 
able from PDS for ten cents each. ) 

Supplies for National Missions are sent direct 
to the institution requesting them. Money for 
“things to buy” should also be sent direct to 
the institution. 

Supplies for overseas are sent to a central 
point for shipment. All but the Western Area 
send to United Presbyterian Church Commis- 
sion, 571 Riverside Drive, New York City 31, 
New York. The Western Area send to Acme Ex- 
port Packing Company, Pier 54, San Francisco, 
California. (These are’ warehouses and no cor- 
respondence should be sent to these addresses. 
Correspondence about overseas supplies should 
be addressed to your Presbyterial Secretary for 
Sewing & Supplies or to your Area Secretary 
for the Commission.) Yellow shipping labels 
(for overseas use only) with these addresses are 
available from the Presbyterial Secretary. Gifts 
of money for “things to buy” should be sent 
through the Presbyterial Secretary. 

Where these instructions are not followed, 
additional expensive handling is involved. 

No unsolicited packages should be sent over- 
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seas because duty is often prohibitive. In some 
countries, through Church World Service, we 
are able to send hospital supplies without duty 
charges where packages sent direct would be 
subject to high duty. 


7. HOW can groups which have completed the assign- 
ment of requested items help most effectively, partic- 
ularly with projects involving handwork? 


For National Missions, Pak-Its and Christmas 
boxes meet special needs. Write to Miss Mar- 
garet Ronaldson, Room 1148, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York City 27, for suggestions. 

For overseas, collecting and reconditioning 
good used clothing to be sent through Church 
World Service is a vital contribution which meets 
continuing desperate need in many areas and 
helps in special crisis situations. In a few areas, 
such as Hong Kong and Korea, packages of 
relief material can be sent direct to missionaries 
serving there. Your Area Secretary for the Com- 
mission will be glad to suggest a name and ad- 
dress. Other special projects are listed in the 
Manual of Procedure. 

Torn sheet bandages and knitted bandages 
for leprosy work are of limited usefulness, and 
reports coming to us indicate that in some cases 
the supply exceeds the demand. Therefore, we 
are not promoting sending such supplies. Where 
these are desired, they can be requested specif- 
ically as part of the assignment. Torn sheet 
bandages are not suitable for regular hospital 
work. If such supplies are sent through Church 
World Service, they should be clearly marked 
for leprosy hospitals and eight cents per pound 
sent under separate cover to Church World 
Service to help with handling and shipping costs. 


As you send sewing and supplies you share in a service 
of significance! 
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by Helen Lineweaver 


Director of the Washington office, Department of 
Church and Society, Board of Christian Education. 


BARRING some unforeseen circumstance, it begins 
to look as though President Kennedy’s program 
in almost every instance may represent a “wa- 
tered-down” version of his original requests. The 
House coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats appears to be functioning effectively 
despite heavy and widespread Administration 
pressure. At this writing, early in April, nearly 
every important vote has been extremely close 
and Administration victories have involved con- 
cessions and the aid of some liberal Republican 
votes. 

Admitting that the “toughest” legislative tasks 
lay ahead, Senate Majority Leader Mansfield said 
in late March that he had hopes that the Senate 
would be able to recover some of the ground 
lost in the House in major battles. Though the 
Administration may succeed in mustering the re- 
quired support in the Senate from time to time, 
the resulting compromises with what is expected 
to take place in the House will, of necessity, 
bring a “watered-down” version of the Presi- 
dent’s initial requests in the final legislation. 

As we go to press many of the legislators have 
gone home for the annual “pulse-taking” of the 
Congressional Easter recess. Whether the sound- 
ings at the grassroots will cause any appreciable 
change in the Congressional outlook with respect 
to the President’s program remains to be seen. 

The Easter recess, after approximately three 
months’ work, finds the Congressional box score 
as follows: Both Houses have completed action 
on the temporary extension of unemployment 
benefits, feed grain acreage control, extension 
of the President’s authority for Government re- 
organization and renewal of the Sugar Act. Ac- 
tion has been completed in the Senate only on: 
Approval of U.S. membership in the Organiza- 
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tion for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(House action is not required), authorization 
for seventy-three additional Federal judgeships, 
and creation of a U.S. international travel serv- 
ice. In the House only, action has been com- 
pleted on: Aid for dependent children of unem- 
ployed and an increase in the minimum wage. 

No action in either House has yet taken place, 
at this writing, on the following items of the 
President’s 16-point priority list: Increased so- 
cial security benefits (scaled-down version has 
been approved by a House committee), Federal 
aid to education (hearings have been held in 
both Senate and House Committees, but the 
parochial school issue makes the outlook for this 
bill highly uncertain), medical care for the aged 
under Social Security, Federal aid for college 
education (hearings have been held by a House 
Committee), Federal aid for medical education 
and research, expansion of the community facili- 
ties program, and the easing of restrictions on 
trade with Iron Curtain countries. 

In late March, Director George McGovern of 
the Food-for-Peace program, in a report to the 
President, recommended a broad expansion of 
this project as “an instrument of the nation’s 
foreign economic policy.” He urged an expanded 
school-lunch program in food-short countries 
and called for the development of national food 
reserves. The report noted the concern expressed 
by some countries that the purpose of the pro- 
gram might be primarily to find outlets for U.S. 
surplus commodities, which would disturb do- 
mestic agricultural production and normal inter- 
national trade patterns. 

An 1|1-point program in behalf of migratory 
farm workers in this country has been intro- 
duced by Senator Williams (D., N.J.). Classi- 
fying most of it as “emergency” legislation, the 
Senator noted such urgent problems as the high 
death rate among migrant children, their need 
for an educational program, and the lack of 
facilities for their care while parents are work- 
ing in the fields. 
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Helping to Meet Today’s Problems... 


An Educational and Counseling 


Ministry to Youth 


by Ernst H. Suerken 


Dr. Suerken is Director, Educational Counseling Service, 
Board of National Missions. 


“THE CHURCH’S one foundation is Jesus Christ, 
our Lord.” To build on that foundation we need 
ordained ministers, trained Directors of Chris- 
tian Education, medical doctors, nurses, teachers, 
and others to man both our Ecumenical and Na- 
tional Missions stations and to have Christian 
professional practitioners throughout the Church. 
One of the specific projects of the General As- 
sembly’s “Macedonian Call” is the enlisting of 
qualified youth for church vocations. Dedicated 
Christians are also needed in many other fields. 

In keeping with its historical tradition of meet- 
ing unmet needs and in the fulfillment of its 
Guiding Educational Principle, the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., through its Board 
of National Missions, established the Educational 
Counseling Service in September 1958. This 
service is a non-institutionalized headquarters 
project serving disadvantaged youth in areas 
where the Presbyterian Church has historically 
served the people. Concentrated service is ren- 
dered in those areas where the Board has re- 
cently closed some school facilities among Negro 
youth in the Southeast, Indian youth in the 
Southwest, and Spanish-American youth in New 
Mexico and Southern Colorado. 

Field Counselors, trained in guidance and 
counseling, and informed about school entrance 
requirements, courses of study, scholarships and 
vocational training, work with families, young 
people, church leaders and public schools to help 
young people continue their education. They 
also help the capable young person who is out 
of or about to drop out of school, to get placed 
where he is likely to complete his education. 
In pointing young Indians, Negroes, and Spanish- 
Americans toward higher education and Chris- 
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tian leadership, the Educational Counseling 
Service is, in essence, taking up the work the 
schools formerly did. 

There can be no question that the Educational 
Counseling Service is meeting a definite need 
since it is helping to alleviate the shortage of 
20,000 fully qualified guidance counselors 
needed in our secondary schools today. It is 
contributing toward cutting down on the forty 
per cent of our students who are currently 
dropping out of high school each year. Evidence 
of the value of guidance counseling has been 
amply demonstrated in Tucson, Arizona, where 
with guidance, dropouts were cut forty per cent; 
at Waterloo, lowa, where guidance cut failures 
fifty per cent. A Harvard survey showed that 


Educational counselor, José Medina, talks with commu- 
nity leaders and Dixon Church elders about the needs 
of the young people in their community. 





























with guidance twenty-seven per cent of the 
students make honor grades and fifty per cent 
are admitted to college; while without guid- 
ance, ten per cent make honor grades and thirty- 
three and one third per cent are admitted to 
college. 

It was John Donne, the English poet, who 
said that no man is an island unto himself. The 
Educational Counseling Service has found, how- 
ever, that there are young people who are not 
only islands unto themselves, but who have 
surrounded themselves with a moat of insecurity, 
aggression, or an attitude of indifference because 
they believe there is no one who cares enough 
to be willing to help them with the guidance 
they so desperately need and want. 

Today, when emphasis is on speed, mass pro- 
duction, science, machines, gadgets, size, wealth, 
and social consciousness, the individual is being 
cramped into a pattern. The almost magical 
wonders developed since World War II should 
have been agents for freeing more and more 
people from serf-like labor and from slavish 
imitations of one another. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the price of these contemporary marvels 
may be more and more conformity, less and less 
individualism. 

Although we are making great advances in 
the welfare of society as a whole, our recognition 
of the individual is apparently decreasing, and 
the decline of individualism may be one of the 
most unfortunate trends of the age. The Edu- 
cational Counseling Service is devoted to the 
individual because of his importance and _ be- 
cause of the jeopardy in which he is placed. 

The services that educational counseling offers 
are basic to our needs if we are to have com- 
petent and qualified candidates for the Church 
and for Christian vocations. The first step is to 
encourage young people to finish high school 
and college that they may be eligible to under- 
take further professional training. The extent 
of the Educational Counseling Service is shown 
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in the following account of the activities of its 
Field Counselors in 1960: 

Counseled were 514 youth, 206 adults, and 

142 families. Field Counselors made 197 

home visits, 200 school visits and 183 church 

visits. There were 467 miscellaneous contacts 
with other agencies and 72 scholarship appli- 
cations submitted. Thirty-five students were 
granted scholarship assistance or secured aid. 

An integral and important part of the Educa- 
tional Counseling Service’s activities is the ad- 
ministration of the Scholarship Program, cur- 
rently being financed by Women’s Opportunity 
Giving. During 1960 the Program served 163 
young people, of which 101 were new applicants 
and 62 were renewals of grants previously made. 
Of these grants 75 were used at National Mis- 
sions educational institutions and 19 at Presby- 
terian-related colleges, and the balance of 64 at 
other accredited institutions of higher learning. 
Among these 163 capable young people are stu- 
dents preparing for Christian Education, chem- 
istry, engineering, law, medicine, the ministry, 
pharmacy, physics, recreational work, social 
work, teaching, while others are preparing them- 
selves for technical work of various kinds. 

When Marian Anderson, the great musical 
artist, sings so beautifully, “He has the whole 
world in His Hands,” I always think of the 
talents He gave to each of us. He puts in our 
hands the special talents we are expected to 
use for our betterment and the betterment of 
others. Some live up to the expectations and 
others misuse and waste their talents. The Edu- 
cational Counseling Service works toward bring- 
ing together capable and talented youth and 
available educational training facilities. 

The Staff of the Educational Counseling Serv- 
ice appreciates the opportunity it has to serve 
youth, and the past, present, and future support 
of the United Presbyterian Women which has 
enabled it to maintain both its field operations 
and the Scholarship Program. 


KEEPSAKE Issue of Concern... 


National Meeting Personalities—Program Highlights—Preparation and 
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and other Outstanding Events of this Signifi- 
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Arriving 
from Points 
Beyond 


COMPANY'S COMING—so mind your P’s and Q’s! 
Only in this case “the company” will be our 
sisters in Christ from many lands. Some twenty- 
one overseas women will be our guests this 
spring and early summer. How can we most 
thoughtfully entertain them preceding, during, 
and following the National Meeting week at 
Purdue? Perhaps a few of the comments made 
by the guests to the 1958 meeting will give us 
a clue as to some of the Do’s and Don’t’s we 
should follow in 1961. 

The gracious, open-hearted welcome that 
American hostesses gave their guests in 1958 
will long be remembered. by those who came to 
this country, in most instances, for the first time. 
They like to recall the things that were so help- 
ful to them during their visit here. Living in 
American homes large and small, and sharing 
in the household activities provided a good look 
at Christian family life in the United States. 
Attending large presbyterial meetings as well 
as local churchwomen’s programs, preferably 





as observers rather than as speakers, was, ac- 
cording to the guests’ comments, very rewarding. 
Opportunities to visit schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, and social institutions revealed to them 
something of our way of life as Christians in 
a secular world. 

Those hostesses who-anticipated their guests’ 
arrival by discovering in advance something of 
the culture and country from which the visitors 
came endeared themselves to the “strangers” 
who were often a bit homesick and eager for a 
chance to talk about their families, their land, 
and its customs. 

So if you are fortunate enough to be a specific 
hostess these coming months, do welcome your 
guest as an individual who takes pride in her 
nation’s history and traditions even as you do 
in yours. Do try to learn graciously from her 
and about her, remembering always the bond we 
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Suzanne Tjega (left) who came to Purdue from Came- 
roun in 1958 has been briefing her friend Martha 
Ebutu on what to expect when she comes to the 1961 
National Meeting. 


by Esther Johnson, 

who is related to the Women’s Work of the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 

have in our Christian faith. Don’t show her off 
as a “curio” to be looked at and wondered over. 
Wonder rather at what is universal than what 
is parochial. 

Do invite your guest to be a part of your 
family devotions. De let her come into the 
kitchen and see how the American housewife 
functions. Do let her have time to herself each 
day. She would even appreciate a whole day to 
herself once a week—to read, write letters, take 
a walk, or just rest. Don’t crowd each day with 
over-much hospitality. 

Do take her to visit your women’s meetings, 
but don’t expect her to make speeches every- 
where. She will be happy to say a word of greet- 
ing, but the strain of having to speak publicly 
in a foreign language can be very exhausting. 
When special interviews for radio, television, or 
the press require a technical vocabulary, an in- 
terpreter should be provided. 

Do give her an opportunity to meet people 
outside the church. Don’t hesitate to answer her 
questions about America’s problem spots such 
as integration, juvenile delinquency, and do 
make it possible for her to see your community 
situation first-hand. She has a right to see the 
United States as it really is with its faults and 
weaknesses as well as its strength and glory— 
a place where Christians need to do continuing 
battle. 

If you have anything to do with your guest’s 
schedule for the day, do be considerate of her 
strength and endurance. Don’t invite other guests 
for breakfast and expect her to keep on meeting 
strangers at lunch, tea, and dinner time. Do 
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help her to get the names of persons she meets 
by the use of name-tags or by briefing her in 
advance. Don’t expect her to ride a hundred 
miles a day to keep appointments in three or 
four different places. Do ease her schedule. 
Obviously the pace of American life isn’t 
always a quality to be admired. “Oh-h—your 
American speed!” was exclaimed by more than 
one of our 1958 visitors. They were fatigued 
and overwhelmed by it—not impressed, at least 
not favorably. Taking time to savor life is an 
art not too well known in the United States. 
Perhaps our sisters from Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and Latin America can give us a few tips on 
the subject. 
Opportunities for spiritual growth and better 


New Ventures In Christian Social 


Work at M mg Quong 


by Kathleen O’Neal 

Mrs. Charles O'Neil, wife of the director of 
Ming Quong Home, Los Gatos, California, 
serves as case work supervisor. 


MANY NEW challenges are being directed toward 
our churches and mission stations. This has 
caused us at Ming Quong to stop and think, “How 
much is enough for us to give in service to our 
community?—to our Lord?” Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. Matthew 
25:40. 

Who are the children coming to Ming Quong? 
They are the emotionally deprived. They are 
children who have been hurt by adults, who 
have been deprived of family love, who have 
been abused, sometimes severely beaten by 
parents who themselves are emotionally unstable. 
They have been neglected, sometimes beyond 
our imagination. They are lost, many without 
a sense of identification; unhappy children who 
have known rejection by the ones they love; 
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understanding among us all are inherent in this 
whole visiting venture. Do make the most of 
them. 

“Such delicate goods as justice, love and 
honor, courtesy, and indeed all the things we 
care for, are valid everywhere; but they are 
variously molded and often differently handled, 
and sometimes nearly unrecognizable if you 
meet them in a foreign land; and the art of 
learning fundamental common values is perhaps 
the greatest gain of travel to those who wish 
to live at ease among their fellows.” 

We know what our “fundamental common 
values” are. And let us add that the gains of 
travel come not only to the visitor but to the 
visited as well. 


fearful children who have failed to gain love or 
affection for so long they are afraid to trust 
adults; lost, unhappy, fearful, and deprived. 

Today, we know a large part of our job is 
to heal emotional illness, so we at Ming Quong 
have set up a Social Service Department to meet 
this need. The consulting psychiatrist, the 
psychometrist, the psychologist, the caseworkers, 
the houseparents all work together to reach a 
better understanding of the child—to evaluate 
needs and progress, to bring out hidden fears 
and aggressions, to counsel and guide, to give 
love and understanding. The staff works to- 
gether as a team, discussing their problems and 
successes, each person a cog in the wheel, all 
working toward the same goal, giving “one of 
the least of these” a chance to become a proud, 
Christian citizen of our world. 
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All these things we are doing and still we 
know concern. Is this enough? What happens 
after the child leaves Ming Quong? What then? 
For more than a year our own foster home pro- 
gram has been a reality. Our children are going 
into Christian homes so that we can continue 
to supervise and help with all our services. These 
children will have a real chance. 

But what about those who are not ready at 
twelve or thirteen to go into a foster home? 
Yes, this, too, has been a need that is now 
being met. Two homes have been established 
in our community—we call them “‘group homes” 
—staffed and serviced by our Board of National 
Missions, supported in part locally by service 
clubs dedicated to helping children in need. 
These homes are a pioneering venture and are 
being closely watched by the welfare agencies 
in Northern California. Five or six girls live in 
one home and the same number of boys in the 
other, each with houseparents. Here they are 
having more of a family-living experience in 
an ordinary house on an ordinary street, learn- 
ing housekeeping skills and all the “ifs and ands” 
of making a home. Here they are identifying 
themselves more closely with the adults in their 
lives, with the community, and becoming more 
active in the church. Here Ming Quong also 
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Here are some of the children who gain a real sense of love and security at Ming Quong, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Charles O'Neil. These emotionally disturbed children 
are relaxed and happy in the reassuring care of director and caseworker. 


continues to supervise and help with all of its 
services. 

The housemother stays at home and makes 
a home for the family while the housefather goes 
to work in the community just as they would 
in any normal home. They give the children 
love and affection and make them feel a family 
unit in so far as that is possible. Yet they must 
be able to help a child leave comfortably when 
the time comes for him to go back to his own 
parents or into a foster home. Our goal, of 
course, is to return the children to their own 
homes or place them in good foster homes. In 
both instances the caseworkers continue to work 
with the children and with the natural or foster 
parents to help them adjust to normal family 
living and to create a stabilizing factor in the 
home. The girls come to Ming Quong every 
week for conferences with their caseworkers and 
for group therapy with the psychologist. The 
rehabilitation and reunion of a family is a thrill- 
ing reward and we are concerned that these 
young people finally come into their rightful 
heritage in this difficult world. How much is 
enough? It is not enough until we have done 
all that we can. Jnasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. 
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intangibles... 


There are two phases of a meeting which insure its ultimate effectiveness: 
first, the tangibles such as the meeting place, the planned program, exhibits, 
and take-home pieces; second, the intangibles such as contacts with people, 
program experiences, spiritual growth, and long range results. 

Here, in acrostic form, are some of the tangibles and intangibles that the 
National Meeting will bring to United Presbyterian Women. 


Nationwide awareness and preparation 


Active and alert participation 


Take-home pieces for study and guidance 


Instructive Source Literature (Westminster 
Book Stores, PDS,) and CONCERN 


Overseas guests and outstanding speakers 


New ideas to apply in your meetings 


Attractive housing facilities at Meeting 


Lively conversations with everyone 


Messages geared to today’s world problems 


Exhibits of all kinds to challenge interest 


Education through actual program experi- 
ence 


Targets for action through the coming Tri- 
ennium 


Inspiration through worship and fellowship 


Never a dull moment from start to finish 


Growth for all who attend or follow the 
Meeting 


For months, the National Executive Committee with the Headquarters Staff 
have been paving the way for the National Meeting in order that it 
may fulfill its highest potential, in the light of today’s unprecedented world 
challenges to the Church. It won’t be long now till June 26. Prepare for 


it, plan, read, pray! 





